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. . . The reciprocity negotiations with both Germany 
and France are at a standstill. There is little disposition 
to make material concessions on either side. The nego- 
tiations with Great Britain as to the British West Indies 
are proceeding slowly, but an agreement is not expected 
at an early date. 

... In a recent address in Boston, Hon. Charles S. 
Hamlin, former Assistant Secretary of State, stated that 
never before in the history of this government had any 
administration gone so far as the present one in its 
efforts to bring about a permanent settlement of all 
questions in difference between the United States and 
Canada in a manner just and right to all concerned, Presi- 
dent McKinley's desire being to wipe out forever all 
serious differences which from time to time cause irrita- 
tion. 

. . . Bishop Willis of Honolulu passed last month 
through Boston on his way home. He stated that a 
large majority of the people of the islands are opposed 
to annexation. The electorate, as now constituted, is 
very much in its favor. The new oath of allegiance has 
made registration very restricted. Under the old r6gime 
there were about 14,000 voters. The new oath requires 
subscribers to abstain from all attempts to restore the 
monarchy. Only about 3,000 voters, he said, have taken 
the oath, about half of them oflice-holders. 

. . . The International Brotherhood League of Washing- 
ton, D. C. seeks to cultivate the spirit of brotherhood in 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is doing excellent 
work among the children in its Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings, where the fundamental ideas of kindness and 
brotherhood are taught. 

. . . Through the influence of Mr. Bellamy Storer, 
United States minister to Belgium, Americans resident 
in that country will not be required to serve in the civic 
guard, as they with other foreigners were required to do 
by the law of September last. By a treaty between the 
two countries, neither can call upon the citizens of the 
other for military service. The Belgian government 
holds that service in the civic guard is not military ser- 
vice. 

. . . Mr. Hannis Taylor, ex-minister to Spain, to whose 
remarkable article in the North American Review atten- 
tion was called in our last issue, has severely denounced 
the President's message for its indifference to Cuba 
He thinks Congress ought firmly and scornfully to reject 
such a policy of irresolution and non-action as that pro- 
posed in this " heartless, selfish message." He has no 
faith whatever in Spain's pretenses of granting autonomy 
to the island. 

. . . An attempt was made on the 6th of December, by 
two soldiers of the imperial service, to assassinate the 
Sultan, at the Yildiz Kiosk, his palace. The attempt was 
frustrated by attendants. 

. . . The Haytian government has informed our State 
Department of its willingness to refer the claim of Ber- 
nard Campbell, an American citizen, to arbitration. 
The claim is for $100,000, and grew out of injuries 
which he received from being beaten by men who, he 
claims, were Haytian soldiers. It is understood that 
our government is ready to accept arbitration in the case. 



. . . The Dutch government was defeated on December 
15th in the Chamber of Deputies, which by a vote of 
forty-six to forty-one refused to authorize the building 
of new warships. " Brave little Holland " ! 

. . . • Peace has finally been signed in the Philippines. 
The insurgent chiefs handed their surrender to Gen. 
Eivera on December 15th, who accepted their submission 
in the name of the Spanish government. Hostilities 
were at once suspended, and the various groups at once 
gave themselves up with their arms, the chiefs stipulating 
only that they should have free pardon and money with 
which to emigrate. Both these conditions were granted. 



Hawaiian Annexation. 

HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELl/s SPEECH 

BEFORE THE BOOT AND SHOE CLUB OF BOSTON, 

DECEMBER 22, 1897. 

As I was forewarned by the gentleman from whom I 
received your invitation to meet the members of the Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club this evening, that the time for 
the discussion of the topic before us was limited to two 
hours, and that four persons were to participate in the 
debate, I have forecast the observations that I have had 
in mind that I might avoid the danger of trespassing 
upon the privileges of others who are to address you. 

Since the organization of the government there have 
been four opportunities for the annexation of territory 
within continental lines, and all of them have been 
accepted. In the same period of time there have been 
three tenders of insular possessions, two of them with- 
out direct consideration in money, and all of them have 
been declined. 

The first of these was the tender of the Sandwich 
Islands, made through our then Commissioner, Mr. 
Elisha H. Allen, in the year 1852. It was in the early 
months of Mr. Fillmore's administration, when Mr. Web 
ster was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Allen had been my acquaintance and friend from 
the year 1847, when we were associated as members of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and as 
members also of an important Special Committee. 

Upon his arrival in Boston he took lodgings at the 
Adams House where I was then living. Our meetings 
at the table and otherwise were frequent and it was 
then that I received from Mr. Allen the statement that 
he came with authority, carte blanche, from the king 
to tender the islands to the United States. There may 
have been terms and conditions, but none were mention- 
ed by Mr. Allen. At the same time he informed me 
that the offer had been declined by Mr. Webster. 

The treaty for the acquisition of the island of St. 
Thomas, that was negotiated by Mr. Seward in Presi- 
dent Johnson's administration, was not ratified by the 
Senate. The cause of its failure, or the circumstances 
incident to its failure, have been the subject of contro- 
versy. The undertaking failed, and that controversy 
should not now be revived. 

In General Grant's first term the country had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire so much of the island of San Domingo 
as is known by that name. The terms of acquisition 
were favorable. The project was supported resolutely 
by General Grant, when his influence in the country had 
not suffered any serious impairment. The offer was re- 
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jected by the Senate, and there were no indications of a 
controlling public opinion adverse to its action. 

Thus it appears that there have been three favorable 
opportunities for the acquisition of insular possessions, 
all of which have been declined. Two of them were 
within a day's sail of our mainland coasts, while one of 
them, and that the one now urged upon the country, is 
more than two thousand miles from our nearest harbor 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

The question of the extension of slavery was involved 
in the projects for the annexation of Louisiana, Texas 
and California, and except for the existence of that ques- 
tion the acquisition of those vast territories would have 
received a general support in all parts of the country. 

The fourth was the acquisition of Alaska, a territory 
that in 1867 offered but few attractions to the people of 
the United States. It is worthy of remark that the men 
of the revolutionary era contemplated a union with 
Canada. 

This r6sum6 warrants the statement that the country 
has accepted continental territory as a wise public policy, 
now fully justified by experience, and that it has as uni- 
formly rejected insular possessions. 

And, further, this resuin6 warrants the statement that 
the burden of proof is upon those who demand a change 
in our public policy. 

The public policy of the country may not have been 
based upon distinct propositions resting in the public 
mind, but I formulate that policy in two propositions, 
namely : — First, continental acquisitions of contiguous 
territory tend to peace ; second, the acquisition of insu- 
lar territories increases the chances of war and adds to 
the difficulties in the way of conducting war. 

If the first proposition is under question in the mind of 
anyone, much support may be found in our own experi- 
ence and in the recent experience of other countries. The 
force of the North was augmented immensely in our Civil 
War by the consideration that two contiguous nations 
would not remain at peace, except during brief intervals 
between long and lengthening periodsof open or smothered 
hostilities. 

By unification the Provinces and States of Germany and 
Italy have been forced into peaceful relations with each 
other. 

And, if now it were possible for France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal to unite into one Confederated Republic 
they would not only command peace for themselves, but 
they might dictate peace for Europe. 

The possession by Great Britain of the Canadas has 
given rise to many, I may say to most, of the questions 
that have disturbed our relations with England during the 
last sixty years. I mention the Oregon dispute, the 
San Juan dispute, the Caroline affair, the Northeastern 
boundary controversy, the Fenian invasions, the fisheries 
and now the seal fishery in Behring Sea. 

If the United States and the Canadas were under one 
government the killing of seal upon the open sea would 
not be defended by anyone. 

It is to be admitted that small countries and minor com- 
munities are strengthened and protected by union with 
strong states. That, as a practical question, is their 
question and not our question. If the gain is theirs and 
the loss is ours there can be no ground of defence for a 
policy of annexation, unless it can be found in the indul- 
gence of the feeling called sympathy. Sympathy is akin 



to one of the passions, and the guidance of the passions 
in public affairs ought never to be accepted. 

My second proposition is not within the limits of actual 
demonstration, but it can command some support argu- 
mentatively. 

Assume a war with England, would our position be 
strengthened or weakened by the possession of St. Thomas, 
San Domingo or Hayti, or by the possession of one or all 
of the islands of the Carribean Sea ? 

Assume a war with England, or Russia, or Japan, or 
China, a possible, aggressive and warlike power in a future 
not far away, and would the possession of the eight tropi- 
cal islands in the mid-Pacific and extending over three 
degrees of latitude and six meridians of longitude, be a 
help or a peril? Would a coaling station or a harbor of 
resort at the mouth of the Pearl River, two thousand miles 
and more from our Pacific coasts give security, either in 
form or in fact, to California, Oregon, Washington, or to 
the dwellers on the shore and islands of Alaska? 

Does the example of England attract us? The august 
ceremonies which closed the sixtieth year of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, were clouded by the fact that those had 
been years of uninterrupted wars, • — wars in which there 
had been hardships and dangers in unequal contests with 
inferior peoples ; wars made necessary by the policy of 
England to preserve unbroken and to strengthen, if possi- 
ble, the chain of empire that England has carried around 
the globe. For England this may have been a wise policy. 
An attempt at its imitation by us cannot bring either suc- 
cess or honor. England conquers that she may inhabit 
and trade. A small island in a northern sea with a hardy 
and adventurous population must gain new lands as a 
refuge and home for its accumulating masses. Thus it 
seeks and secures protection for its home industries by 
first subduing and then clothing the millions of Asia and 
the half- clad tribes of Africa. 

Thus and by such processes was the foundation laid for 
the great eulogium which Mr. Webster pronounced upon 
our ancestors in America and in England when he said of 
the Colonists, " They raised their flag against a power to 
which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome in the height of her glory is not to be compared ; a 
power that has dotted over the surface of the whole globe 
with its possessions and military posts whose morning 
drum beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England." 

But the example of England is not for us. The field 
for conquest, for appropriation is about all occupied. Our 
theory is a theory of self government. Such has been our 
practice. Next we demand equality of citizenship in the 
States and equality of States in the Union. All this is 
inconsistent with the acquisition of distant and incon- 
gruous populations. And nowhere can there be found a 
more incongruous population than the present population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The future of the United States cannot be predicted, but 
of unoccupied territory we have a vast domain. Its vast- 
ness may be set forth in one statement : If the population 
of all the States and Territories of the Union could be 
transported to the State of Texas the number of inhabi- 
tants to the square mile would not exceed the number now 
resident in the States of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 

By the treaty of 1875 and the amendment of 1887, we 
have as full control of the trade of the Hawaiian Islands 
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as we should have were those Islands made a part of the 
United States. Onr manufactures, from iron bridges to 
friction matches, are entered without duty, and in return 
the sugar, rice, coffee and other products of the Islands 
are admitted free of duty at all our custom houses. 

By the treaty of 1887 we acquired Pearl River Harbor, 
the most valuable harbor of the Islands. 

The treaty of 1875 contains a stipulation that as long 
as the treaty shall remain in force the authorities of the 
Islands will not " dispose of or create any lien upon any 
port, harbor, or other territory, ... or grant any special 
privilege or right of use therein, to any other power, state 
or government, nor make any treaty by which any other 
nation shall obtain the same privileges, relative to the 
admission of any articles free of duty." 

These agreements and stipulations are all very well, 
says the advocate of annexation, but the treaty may be 
abrogated whenever we decline the treaty of annexation. 
"What are the probabilities? In 1875 when the Islands 
were free to deal with England or with any other nation, 
when the United States had no foothold, we dictated the 
terms of the treaty. 

Again in 1887, under the lead of Senator Edmunds, and 
when there was a heavy adverse public sentiment in the 
United States, and the treaty was in peril from our action, 
the Hawaiian authorities conceded the possession of Pearl 
River Harbor. For what reason have all these conces- 
sions been made? For fifty years the fortunes of the 
Islands have been in our hands, and the day of their free- 
dom from our control is far away. 

All the benefits that can come from annexation are 
now enjoyed by us, and they will continue to be enjoyed 
by us and by our successors through many generations, 
while we now are, and they hereafter are to be relieved of 
all responsibility for the government of the Islands. More- 
over, the Islands can rest securely in mid ocean, freed 
from the anxieties and apprehensions of war, as Belgium 
and Switzerland are secure, though surrounded by rival 
and hostile States. 

Whence this security for our supremacy in the Islands ? 
It is to be found in two facts. First, in the situation 
of the Islands with reference to other countries. When 
we had acquired California and had connected it by rail- 
roads with the older States of the Union, the United 
States became the convenient, indeed the only valuable 
market for the products of the Islands. Distant as we 
are from the Islands, we are their only neighbors. 
Japan is 3400 miles from Honolulu. Hong Kong is 5000 
miles away. The countries of Central and South Ameri- 
ca can only be reached by ocean voyages of three, four, 
five and six thousand miles. 

My second reason is equally conclusive. Those dis- 
tant countries are of no considerable value as markets 
for the products of the Islands. 

In 1896 the total of exports was $15,515,230, and of 
this the sum of $55,132 found a market in other coun- 
tries. In the same year the imports amounted to 
$7,164,562. Of this sum the imports from the United 
States amounted to $5,235,729. The exports of sugar 
to the United States in the year 1896 amounted to 
$14,932,173. 

What would be the consequences of the abrogation of 
the treaty ? What the consequences of the annexation 
of the Islands by Japan or by England ? The loss of the 
free American market and the imposition of a duty by 



the United States of forty per cent or more on the sugar 
product of the Islands would inevitably follow. What 
next? The depreciation of the sugar plantations at the 
rate of twenty- five per cent or more, and the ruin of the 
owners. And who are the owners? The owners of the 
plantations are the two thousand and seven hundred 
voters in a population of 109,000, and those whom they 
represent. The owners are the meagre minority now in 
authority and who constitute the government of Hawaii. 
They cannot consent to annexation by any other country. 
They cannot afford to abrogate the treaty. From 1882 
to 1887, when propositions for the abrogation of the 
treaty were pendhlg in our Congress, the business of the 
Islands was interrupted, property was depressed, the 
sugar planters were threatened with bankruptcy and the 
representatives of the Hawaiians appeared before the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs, pleading for the preser- 
vation of the treaty. 

The pecuniary interests are much larger now than they 
then were, and by those interests any and every govern- 
ment that may be set up, by whatever name called and 
by whomsoever managed, will be controlled. The old 
monarchy had no affection for the United States, but its 
policy was subordinated to our policy, and such must be 
the condition of every successor, whether an oligarchy, 
a monarchy, or a republic. 

From these general remarks I turn to the consideration 
of the circumstances under which we are invited to accept 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands. We are not so 
far removed in time from the events that occurred in 
Hawaii in the early months of the year 1893, that we 
may disregard the political character and moral quality 
of the proceedings, called a revolution, when we are in- 
vited to accept the territory that was then and thus 
wrested from its ancient proprietors. 

There is nothing sacred in a monarchy, indeed there is 
nothing sacred in any government, whatever its form or 
name. The right of a government to exist comes from 
the will of the people freely expressed. This test is 
fatal to the claim of those who now rule in Hawaii. 

There are forty thousand Hawaiians in the Islands and 
of those thirty-one thousand are of unmixed blood. It is 
claimed that under the old Regime there were ten thousand 
voters. They owed allegiance to the old government. 
There may have been others who were subjects. These 
as a body have never been consulted. Assume, what I 
do assume, that the Queen had no rights except such as 
may have been derived from the people, and that there 
was a continuing right in the people to supersede her in 
authority, and yet the fact remains that that power in the 
people has never been exercised. 

Mr. Secretary Foster, in the treaty which he prepared 
in the last days of President Harrison's administration, 
admitted a right as then existing in the Queen and beyond 
her in the heir apparent to the throne. 

By that projet of a treaty the Queen was to be paid the 
sum of $20,000 annually during her life and the Princess 
was to receive in hand from the United States the sum of 
$150,000, provided, however, that those two women, re- 
spectively, should, " in good faith, submit to the authority 
of the government of the United States and the local 
government of the Islands." 

Thus did that projet recognize the personal rights of the 
Queen and also the right of succession in the dynasty of 
which she was then the head. 
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There may be those who favor annexation, who will ex- 
cuse themselves in the thought that the government was 
only a monarchy, and that its overthrow, however accom- 
plished, was a praiseworthy act. 

Governments ought not to disregard their moral obliga- 
tions. 

This transaction is tainted with injustice. Injustice it 
may be to the deposed Queen, but assuredly it is tainted 
with injustice to the 40,000 Hawaiians who should be per- 
mitted to speak in regard to the government of their 
native land. And we who have maintained the doctrine 
of Home Rule, who have pleaded for Ireland, who have 
raised millions of men from slavery to citizenship, can we 
either defend this proceeding or accept the fruit thereof? 

Finally, what disposition is to be made of the present 
population? Of the native Hawaiians there are about 
40,000, of Japanese 24,000, of Chinese 21,000, of Portu- 
gese 15,000, of Americans 3,000, of British, Germans and 
French combined there are 4,000, of other nationalities a 
thousand. Thus the Islands contain a population of 
109,000. Are the Japanese and Chinese to be deported, 
the plantations to be abandoned and their owners to be 
consigned to ruin ? 

The pending treaty prohibits the further immigration 
of Chinese, and those who are now resident in the Islands 
are excluded from the mainland of the United States. 
By annexation the country will have in view the alterna- 
tive of a vassal population within its jurisdiction, or the 
presence of a Mongolian State in the Union. 



A Dangerous Movement. 

It is strange how quickly the lessons of history are 
forgotten. A year ago or scarcely more, the hearts of 
the generous and humane throughout our country were 
burning with shame and indignation, as they were made 
to realize how the Christians under Turkish rule had suf- 
fered for our jealous and selfish foreign policy in times 
past. As has already been pointed out, that policy was 
the direct effect of the international distrust and jealousy 
which is inseparable from militarism, and which must 
continue while our great armaments last. 

We interfered in 1876 between Russia and Turkey in 
the matter of the Armenian provinces, because we were 
jealous of the Russian power, and feared its further ex- 
tension. Twenty years later we discovered that we our- 
selves were the objects of jealousy and suspicion, and that 
our self-constituted protectorship of the Armenians was 
a futile thing, which we dared not exercise in the hour of 
their direst need. Nay, our government did not even 
venture to send them pecuniary help ; and had not the 
people of England, with some in other lands also, come 
forward with private help to a very large extent, the 
survivors of the massacres would actually have been left 
to starve. 

These awful facts were used at the time, — we do not 
say without justice — as a political weapon. But this has 
probably tended to divert attention from the deeper lesson 
indicated above, the shameful and unchristian character 
of the militarism which feeds on suspicion and which de- 
stroys the possibility of concerted action for any great 
and noble ends. 

Certainly there is no present indication that this lesson 
has been taken to heart. So far from the feverish eager- 
ness to increase our armaments having suffered any recent 



check, it has in England received a new impetus during 
the past few months ; and we are now moving on with 
alarming speed. Last year, a large additional sum was 
voted for the navy ; now the cry goes forth that the army 
must be strengthened. Such a demand was made by 
Lord Wolseley in the paradoxical speech at Glasgow, in 
which he described England as the most peace-loving 
nation in the world, but nearly always at war somewhere, 
in the interests of peace. Next came the speech of the 
under secretary for war, taking up the speech of Lord 
Wolseley, and dilating on the " stupendous increase of 
territory " which the army is called to defend. A few 
days later a still more alarming utterance was made pub- 
lic, that of the Solicitor-General. It has been known for 
some time that the conscription is in favor with certain 
military authorities ; but when an official person in high 
position lets fall such expressions as that " it might be 
necessary to resort to the ballot, so that a certain pro- 
portion of citizens might be required to serve in the 
militia," we feel ourselves in face of a danger which it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate. 

As if this were not enough, speech has followed speech 
within the last few days, either advocating an increase in 
the armv — which, as Mr. Broderick announces, is to be 
proposed by the government — or defending the aggres- 
sive policy which occasions the call for such increase. 
This obvious connection must be carefully borne in mind, 
or we shall hardly realize the evil of identifying patriotism 
with the support of our petty wars of annexation, as has 
been done by Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow, while at the 
same time, in the ears of our young people of both sexes, 
he poured ridicule on those who teach a world-wide human 
brotherhood. 

It does not seem to be fully realized what rapid strides 
have been made in the increase of armaments during the 
latter part of the present reign. Since 1845, the outlay 
on the army and navy has been trebled, while the popu- 
lation has increased by less than fifty per cent. Thus the 
taxation of Great Britain for military purposes has, 
roughly speaking, doubled in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, in little over forty years. And we know 
perfectly well that every addition to our own naval or 
military strength is a challenge to other nations to add to 
theirs ; and that there is therefore no limit to such in- 
crease under the present vicious system, but that of the 
power of endurance of overtaxed populations. The com- 
ments of moderate French writers on Trafalgar celebra- 
tions may serve to remind us of a fact with which we are 
but too familiar. We may note also the struggles of 
China and Japan to take their place in the community of 
nations by becoming naval or military powers. 

The perpetual increase of armies, out of proportion to 
the growth of population, naturally occasions two alter- 
native evils, the gravity of which can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, — either the militarizing of whole nations, as 
on the continent, or, as with ourselves, the entrapping of 
the young and thoughtless into a career which under the 
conditions of a standing army means moral ruin to a large 
proportion of them. The very large number of boys under 
twenty serving in our own ranks, in India as well as else- 
where, is a fact equally sorrowful and disgraceful. Many, 
indeed, are even under seventeen. To what all this leads 
we know only too well. 

Yet we can not regard the Continental system with any 
more complacency, when we consider the rapidity with 



